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THE CAMEL’S SON 


By ANTONIORROBLES 


Translated from the Spanish by Edward Huberman 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Lam going to tell you the story of one of those jointed mar- 
ionettes, the kind made of metal with arms and wrists and 
hips and knees and neck and feet that move in all directions, 
and can be placed or bent in any position you like. 

He was called Tonino, and his clothes were made of white 
goat’s hair, but he did have a red belt and a red beret. There 
was always a joke in his face, and he lived through some of 
the most amazing adventures that ever happened to a pup- 
pet in this world. 

And now I shall begin. 

Several years ago the Three Wise Men who always bring 
toys to the children of Spain on King’s Day, the sixth of 
January, went out of their castle by the principal gate. They 
proceeded so solemnly that they scarcely raised any dust. 
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The camels plodded along laden with toys, and their humps 
seemed much bigger than they really were. And here and 
there in the packs could be seen tips of red boxes of soldiers, 
or dolls’ feet, or wheels of automobiles, all sticking out of 
the cloth which covered them. 

Tonino riding along on Gaspar’s old camel was so lively 
that one of the times he jumped out of his little box. Then, 
noticing the curve made by the camel’s long neck, he under- 
took to find his way up it, as bravely as if he were a moun- 
tain climber. 

But merely to arrive at the camel’s head did not satisfy 
him. He caught the top of the bridle and hung down by it 
until he was almost caressing the camel’s soft snout. And 
in order to call the camel’s attention he pulled one of those 
long hairs which old camels seem to have under their chins. 

“I’m worried about you, little puppet,” said the animal. 
“You are going to fall and hurt yourself.” 

“T sha’n’t fall, my good friend.” 

Tonino grasped the halter, and kept up a conversation 
with his humped friend, all the time swinging gaily along, 
seated there on the halter. And he asked: 

“Listen, aren’t you too old to keep on working? Why 
don’t you stop?” 

“The reason is a sad one, and I don’t want to sadden your 
happy youth.” 

‘Tell it to me, and we'll both share the pain.” 

“Well, then, here it is: I used to live very near the desert, 
in Africa. I was free then, and I had a son, as happy as you. 
Soon, however, we found ourselves captured by some Euro- 
peans with mustaches, short pants and waistcoats. Imagine 
my grief when I saw that while they brought me to the castle 
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of the Magi Kings, they took my son away toward the other 
end of the world! Now you see my trouble! They have 
separated us for the rest of our lives!” 

“Yes, that is a sad case. But what has it to do with your 
continuing to work?” asked Tonino. 

“Well, this is what it hasto do. I go out of the castle every 
year thinking that at some time I may meet him, perhaps 
when I least expect it.” 

Two enormous tears, almost the size of small sugar-pears, 
burst forth from the camel’s eyes, and if Tonino hadn’t 
shrunk away, one of them would have fallen on his head. . . . 

Then the puppet said, “Since I am to remain in Europe, 
you may rest assured that if by chance I met your son I 
would go down to the castle in the East, even if I were 
melted into a bullet, to tell you about him.” 

“Oh, how grateful I would be to you for that!” 

Just at this time they were arriving at the first town where 
there were children, and Tonino climbed over the bridle, 
crossed the long neck, scaled the hump as if it were a moun- 
tain and put himself into his box. 

And, as he passed the leather straps of the bridle, he had 
seen three white stars in a straight line on the camel’s firm 
forehead. The one above was the largest and the one below 
the smallest. 

They arrived at Molinero de la Barba, which was a very 
large town with ten skyscrapers, a zoo, a hundred ships in 
the port, and a thousand multi-colored streetcars, all with 
flags waving. 

They arrived at Molinero de la Barba, and Gaspar left 
Tonino in a shoe belonging to a little boy called Manolo. 
And the puppet was so well-behaved that when anyone 
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Tonino noticed something strange about that little camel. 
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was watching he assumed only those positions in which 
people put him. 

But there was such joy and good fun in his face that Ma- 
nolo’s whole family began to like him very much. And 
Manolo especially. So much so that he would not go on a 
trip, or for a walk, or to a test in school without taking the 
puppet along. He said that Tonino always brought him good 
luck. 

Once they went to the Zoo and of course the puppet went 
along, in the little boy’s hand. 

How pleased Tonino was with the animal curiosities! 
These are the ones that struck him most forcefully: 


The stripes of the zebra 

The feathers of the peacock 
The wild boar’s tusks 

The kangaroo’s tail 

The elephant’s trunk 

The leopard’s spots 

The snout of the hippopotamus 
The restlessness of the polar bear 
The roars of the lion 

The tiger’s claws 

The swan’s throat 

The pelican’s beak 

The acrobatics of the monkey 
The vulture’s neck 

The deer’s antlers 

The eyes of the owl 


Soon they came to the camel’s cage, but the hump did 
not surprise Tonino, because he had already taken a trip on 
one. However, something did strike him in that little camel 
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with chocolate-colored hair, sweet eyes, large white teeth 
and soft lip. And Manolo said to his godfather, who had 
come to the Zoo with him: 

“Godfather, what is happening to the puppet? It seems 
to me that he has moved his head.” 

**That’s only your imagination, my boy.” 

They did not speak of this affair again, the boy forgot 
Tonino’s strange movement, and they returned quietly home. 
That night the puppet lay down in his toy bed, but his eyes 
were open and his face was joyous. 

Nor did he sleep. No, sir! He was thinking—thinking 
of how the camel had strangely affected him. And do you 
know what it was principally? It was—it was—three stars 
on the forehead, all in a straight line, with the largest one on 
top and the smallest one on bottom. 

And Tonino suspected, just as you are suspecting, that 
this young camel might be the son of that other old one 
who brought him from the East. For this reason the puppet 
could not sleep, even though the light was out and the house 
had remained in silence. . . . 

And what happened? Well, at midnight Tonino jumped 
out of bed; he was tired of rolling around restlessly. He 
pushed a chair near the window and climbed up it, first up 
the leg and then up the back. From there he jumped to the 
window-sill (for it was summer and the window was wide 
open). Now, hanging by the cord of the window-blind, he 
put his feet carefully around the lightning-rod which ran 
near the window, and on this he slid easily to the ground. 

It was very dark when Tonino reached the sidewalk. And 
since he was not so tall as a penholder, though he did happen 
to be taller than a glass of water, he had no trouble in 
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evading the street-watchman as he walked along. And soon 
he arrived at the camel’s cage. It was easy enough for him 
to slide in between the bars, like a sparrow. 

Then he pulled on the four hairs which the good animal 
had in his mustache, and succeeded in waking him. 

“Ho there! Who is it?” the camel exclaimed. 

“Tam. . .acertain Tonino.” 

“And what do you want?” 

“I want to know if—if you were captured with your 
father, and if they took your father away to a castle. . . .” 

“Yes, yes. That’s exactly the way it happened. They 
took him to the East and me to the West.” 

“Well, your father, my dear camel, is in the castle of the 
Three Wise Men from the East. There he is happy. His 
only unhappiness is that he does not know the whereabouts 
of his son.” 

“And how can we get the news to him?” asked the animal. 

“Don’t worry about that,” answered Tonino. “I prom- 
ised him that if I found you, I would go and tell him, no 
matter what happened.” 

“Well, if you do go, tell him I am well, and that a little 
boy in a sailor-suit and a little girl who wheels a doll-carriage 
bring me bread every day. And bring him this from me as 
a keepsake.” 

With these words the camel turned his long neck, opened 
his large teeth and, pulling out some clean hairs from his 
hump, he gave them to the manikin, who put them under 
his red belt and returned to his own house before daylight. 
But, Tonino did not go to sleep at once because he was trying 
to find a way to take the keepsake to the old camel, to make 
him happy in his last years. 
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He thought of Manolo’s toys and any other belongings 
which might help him. And he remembered the kite and the 
guitar on which the little boy was studying music—and with 
these two things in mind he fell asleep and slept as soundly 
as a dormouse. 

The following day he looked about, without Manolo’s 
knowing it, for the guitar and the kite. And during the 
night, which was a windy one, he prepared things at the win- 
dow. Since Tonino understood that it was necessary to leave 
the town and go out into the country, he tied the kitestring 
to the window and the guitar to the kitestring. When the 
wind had begun to pull the string taut, Tonino untied the 
string, sat on the guitar, and sailed out the window. 

There flew our puppet, silently over the roofs of the city! 
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He steered at once toward the country, guiding his course 
by little stars in the sky. 

Finally the air grew calm and the whole floating con- 
traption fell to earth and was dragged along for some yards 
by the wind. 

Tonino took the kite apart and tied the frame and the 
colored silk to the strong strings of the instrument. Then 
he tied the tail, which was made of many knots of vari- 
colored cloth, to the stem of the guitar and began to pull. 





Thus, pulling the guitar by the kite-tail he went forward, 
steering his course by means of a certain Eastern star which 
the old camel had told him to use as a guide on his way to the 
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castle. So, after many days and nights he reached the sea. 

And when he noticed that the wind was favorable, he 
prepared to cross the sea also. To this end, he got the guitar 
ready and set up the kite-cloth on it as a ship-sail. He then 
launched the musical instrument on the water, sat down on 
it, with his feet in the round hole, and put out to sea. 

It was night. The moon cast a thousand reflections on 
the water. And if it was pretty to see him going off into the 
distance, it was prettier still to hear him, because by the light 
of the moon Tonino began to play on the guitar two or 
three sentimental sonatas that he had learned by watching 
Manolo. 

It took the puppet two days and two nights to get to 
the other bank. But once there, he could see the castle 
towers of the Magi very faintly on the top of a far-a-way 
mountain. 

Tonino spent another two days in rebuilding the kite in 
its original form. The guitar he hid among some rushes, 
for he needed it no longer on this part of his journey. 

And then he went flying off in the makeshift airplane, 
which really was looping some exciting loops. He flew di- 
rectly to the castle, and then stopped the kite by grasping 
at the castle flagpole. He tied the kitestring to the pole and 
slid down it to the highest terrace of the large dwelling. 
The guardian, in spite of being taller than a horse, was 
frightened at seeing a live puppet and rang the bell he carried 
in his hand. 

Servants, maids, toymakers and cooks came running up— 
and even the Three Wise Men themselves, who arrived last 
because they could not climb the stairways in a hurry in their 
cloaks of velvet, silk, and ermine. 
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Tonino, with his white and red suit of goat’s hair, made a 
polite bow and explained himself thus: 

“Your Majesties: I came from this holy house. Here I 
was born, and today I return, very much astir, to greet you.” 

“And what is the principal object of your visit?” asked 
Melchior, who has a white beard. 

“My principal mission, sir, is to give your old camel a 
pleasant remembrance from his son.” 

The three Magi looked at one another happily and one 
could see in their eyes that this seemed very good and very 
noble to them. 

They gave Tonino permission to see the camel, who was 
now retired, and the puppet went off to the stable, where the 
old animal kissed him with his soft lips; and with tears in 
his eyes he kissed the hairs from his son. 

“Does he still have three stars on his forehead like mine?” 
he asked, full of anxiety. 

“Yes, exactly like yours.” 

How happy he was to hear that his son looked so much 
like him! And seated in the stable, Tonino chatted for an 
hour, telling the animal how he found the long-sought camel 
in the Zoo and how he had made the trip to the castle. 

He stayed in the palace for some months. And when 
the time came for the royal caravan to go out again and dis- 
tribute toys in all the cities, it happened that that year four 
camels were in the group, and not three. For the old re- 
tired camel came along and his cargo consisted of only one 
toy, and this toy was Tonino. 

The Kings themselves asked permission of the Mayor of 
Molinero de la Barba, which was the name of the town, for 
the old animal to visit the Zoo. And he embraced his son 
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so heartily that their two long and thin necks were almost 
tied into a knot. 

And in Manolo’s house also they received with indescrib- 
able joy the visit of the puppet who had disappeared months 
before. ‘Those were days of much happiness in Manolo’s 
house and in the Zoo, but the old camel and the puppet Tonino 
finally returned to the castle in the East. 
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CORONADO’S GHOST 


By Rosert M. Hyatr 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Sranpinc in the doorway of the trailer, John Nelson shaded 
his eyes against the blazing glare of sun on alkali flats and 
confessed to a moment of fear. Death Valley? So vast, 
so deadly silent, so ominous! Maybe he had been rash in 
starting out on this foolhardy treasure hunt . . . certainly 
without water they would be in a bad spot. 

He turned to the tanned, khaki-clad youth seated at the 
table littered with maps. “Ronnie,” he said, “how far are 
we from Fool’s Well?” 

Ronnie made a rapid calculation. “About a hundred miles, 
Dad. We should make it tomorrow some time.” 

“I only hope we have enough water left to fill the radia- 
tor,” the elder man said. “What luck breaking that hose.” 

Chuck Williams, Ronnie’s California cousin, had just fin- 
ished repairing the broken water hose. He grinned at the 
two Easterners. 

“All set!” he sang out. “Let’s fill ’er up and shove off. 
I’m nearly roasted!” 

“We've got just about enough left in the tank,” Ronnie 
told him. “We'll probably get a little thirsty tomorrow “i 








This is the fifth in a series of stories of modern America. A story of North 
Carolina will be published next month. 
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“Not much!” Chuck exclaimed. “We'll reach Fool’s 
Well by noon.” 

Late the next day the three parked their trailer near the 
base of the towering Funeral Mountains. The big moment 
had almost arrived. According to the yellowed parchment 
in John Nelson’s possession, an ancient Spanish silver mine lay 
hidden somewhere in this great waste. Riches awaited them 
if they could find the secret cafion that held “a small circular 
valley twenty leagues northwest of Fool’s Well.” 
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Earlier in the forenoon they had come upon what they 
firmly believed to be ‘‘Fool’s Well.” Chuck, piloting the car, 
had sighted it from the rutty trail, a small oasis some five 
hundred yards below them, in the middle of which they 
could see a tiny pool of clear blue water. Taking two 
buckets, Chuck and Ronnie had set off. 

But when they were within fifty yards of the oasis, which 
was nothing more than a scraggy clump of ocotillo, they 
discovered the reason for the name. As they reached a lower 
level, the “well” vanished into thin air. It was a “fool’s” 
well indeed—a most convincing mirage! 

However, now they were sure they were on the right trail. 
Twenty leagues due northwest, they had halted the car and 
trailer. And now came the breathless search for that long- 
lost silver mine. 

“Let me see that map again,” said John Nelson. “It says 
here that a dry stream bed leads to the mouth of a narrow 
cafon ‘on the walls of which appear Indian picto- 
graphs. . . .”. Now to find the dry stream bed.” 

A half hour’s hard going brought them to a depression 
that proved to be the bed of an ancient river. Such rivers 
were quite common in the Southwest. Water had once filled 
them, but with the coming dryness the water seeped below, 
and they became known as “‘lost rivers.” 

They followed the river bed for a half dozen miles and 
came at last to an abrupt turn in its course. Ahead, fifty 
yards, rose the walls of a flinty cafion and between them the 
“river” lost itself. Near sundown they reached a portion 
of the cafion where the walls rose to dizzy heights above 
them. Their very tops were dyed a vivid flame by the sunset 
glow, but lower there was the growing twilight that is so 
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sudden in this country. Soon darkness would be upon 
them. 

“Let’s hurry,” urged John Nelson. ‘We haven’t much 
water for tea; maybe there’s a spring farther on.” ‘They had 
noticed a slightly cooler atmosphere as they entered the 
cafion, and on both sides green growths, mostly bizarre, 
thorny bushes, raked them. 

A faint wind had risen and, as they walked on, it grew in 
volume until it resembled the wailing of some awful demon. 

“Br-rrr!” exclaimed Chuck. ‘Good thing I don’t believe 
in ghosts! Did you ever hear anything like that?” 

It was almost night when they stepped out into a vast 
circular valley that seemed, with the speck of lavender sky 
far above, like some abysmal well. It was then that the 
phenomenon of the howling wind was made clear. Directly 
in the middle of the valley they could barely see a funnel-like 
whirlwind. It was a sort of maelstrom, caused by some freak 
of the wind. In the gathering gloom it was a weird sight, 
its top lost far above the well-like valley. 

“Gosh!” breathed Ronnie. “Do you suppose that goes on 
all the time? It looks like one of those Florida cyclones.” 

John Nelson set his pack down with a sigh of weariness. 
“T don’t know how you boys feel, but I’m fagged out. Let’s 
find a place to camp and explore tomorrow.” 

The suggestion was hailed with delight, for both boys were 
tottering with fatigue. Not far from the entrance of the 
round valley, they found a shallow cavern and, too tired to 
look for water, they drank sparingly from their canteens and 
munched a few crackers. Tomorrow would be a big day! 

Dawn roused them from deep slumbers. The valley had 
become a place of beauty, with patches of lush green grass 
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and small, strange-looking trees. It might have been another 
world. The mighty whirlwind, that could well have been 
revolving since Time began, was now a thing of living gold 
in the vivid sunshine. 


After a hearty breakfast, and a drink of clear, cold water 
from a tiny spring they had found bubbling a hundred 
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yards away, they set out to find the lost mine of the Span- 
iards. The walls of the cafion leading into the valley were 
covered with strange hieroglyphics—symbols of a vanished 
race of aborigines. Ronnie took several photographs of them. 
His enthusiasm was boundless, but it was John Nelson who 
made a startling discovery. They had been walking slowly, 
intending to make a circuit of the valley to find signs of the 
ancient mine workings, when he suddenly halted. 

“Look here,” he said, pointing to a large rock. “This is 
Spanish, isn’t it, Chuck?” 

Young Williams peered closely at the faint tracings on the 
rock and then shouted, “Jupiter! Listen to this: ‘I, Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado, in the year of grace 1542, found 
within this valley the Tower of Winds’!” 

Ronnie gasped. “Imagine—the great Coronado was here! 
Was right here beside this rock and wrote those words!” 

“I suppose this was during his search for the Seven Cities of 
Cibola,” said John Nelson, “but I never knew he had en- 
tered California.” 

“Say,” exclaimed Chuck, “maybe it was Coronado who 
found the silver mine we’re looking for. Maybe x 

“No, Chuck,” said John Nelson. “I hardly think so. It 


must have been discovered much later than the sixteenth cen- 





tury. Still, why was this strange whirlwind never reported?” 
Ronnie, who had made several pictures of the ancient leg- 
end, had gone on ahead. Suddenly they heard him shout. 
“I’ve found it!” he cried. He was dancing a jig as they 
came up. “Look—the mine! Coronado’s old mine!” 
There were, indeed, indications of an ancient mine. There 
was the huge slag pile, and beyond that a framework of 
rotted wooden beams. 
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“But where are the bars of silver stored?” Chuck wanted 
to know. “Or did they make bars then?” 

“A fine mining engineer you are!” snorted Ronnie. “Think 
you ought to find them lying all around? Come, let’s ex- 
plore the dark tunnel there.” 

John Nelson had lighted a small storm lantern. “Be care- 
ful,” he advised. ‘Most anything may be using that cave 
as its home—an old rattler at least.” 

The entrance of the cave was quite small. Fifty feet be- 
yond, it became a large chamber where their voices echoed 
and bounded back and forth in a weird manner. Far above 
them, they could see, in the bright rays of the lantern, mon- 
strous stalactites that sparkled in a thousand colors. The 
floor was damp and the air of the place chilly. Two off- 
shoots of the main cavern they explored to their ends. 

John Nelson joined the boys in the big main room. 
“Well,” he said, “it’s possible the silver isn’t stored here at 
all, you know. But wait!” He drew the map out of his 
pocket and holding the lantern close, began reading it. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed after a moment. “The silver is here 
—somewhere. Listen to this: ‘. . . ore in goodly quantity 
where the sun falls. . . .2. The words are faded out here. 
Now, just what does that mean, ‘where the sun falls’?” 

Chuck shook his head. “It’s got me,” he said. 

“IT know!” Ronnie started for the opening of the mine. 
“Look,” he said. ‘The sun only shines down in here for a 
short time each day. It would depend upon the time of year 
—during the winter it wouldn’t shine in here at all.” 

Chuck laughed. “All very clear, Dr. Watson, but what 
time of year did the writer of this thing mean?” 

“There’s just one way to settle it,” observed John Nelson. 
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“We'll watch. It’s about noon now, and if the sun passes 
overhead at all, it will be an easy matter to see where any 
stray beams fall.” 

But the sun didn’t appear overhead. So each one of the 
three started for a point where it seemed likely the sun’s 
rays might touch. About three in the afternoon they re- 
turned to the starting place. They had found nothing. 

“The only thing I found, besides hot sand and rocks,” 
said Chuck, “was a big pile of reeds that must’ve been 
chopped down where some spring once bubbled.” 

“Well,” said John Nelson with a note of disappointment, 
“I guess our mine venture has been a will-o’-the-wisp. But 
we've had a lot of fun anyway.” 

Deciding to remain the night and start back in the morn- 
ing, the three made their camp comfortable, ate dinner, and 
settled down for a quiet chat. But Ronnie was restless. 
Picking up a flashlight, he sauntered off, bent on making 
another search. 

It was near twilight that John Nelson and Chuck heard 
strange sounds from the cafion. At first it seemed as if the 
ever-wailing wind had suddenly grown louder, but soon 
they heard something else—something that made their hearts 
pound. Yells, fierce, blood-thirsty yells. They grew in 
volume. 

“In heaven’s name, what’s that?” queried John Nelson. 

Chuck sat as if turned to stone. 

Then into the valley, hoofs thudding against the rocks, 
poured a strange procession. Men on horseback appeared, 
bronzed men, with blankets flying and long streamers of 
feathers. Indians! They rode like the wind, blasting the 
air with frenzied yells. 
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Chuck leaped up. John Nelson followed him. The words 
of the latter were almost drowned in the din: ‘Chuck, am 
I dreaming? Oram I crazy?” 

Chuck, stiff with fright, could make no answer. He stood 
as if rooted to the spot. And then into the valley came an- 
other sight that made their brains whirl: A full hundred 
mounted men in armor. Armor! Bright, gleaming steel ar- 
mor! They followed the Indians, whose column had swerved 
to the other side of the valley. 

Another procession entered the valley—a string of heavily 
laden pack horses and more mounted men. They were talk- 
ing and singing gaily. As they disappeared, Ronnie came 
running up, breathless, his face blanched. 

“Did you see ’em?” he panted. Those men in armor. It 
was Coronado and his army! Coronado!” 

It was all beyond conception. The three withdrew to the 
darkest corner of their camp and listened to the sounds of 
another camp in the making across the valley. 

“What do you suppose it all means?” asked Chuck. 

“T think we’ve gone crazy—or else time has turned back- 
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wards.” Ronnie’s voice was filled with awe. 

“Well,” said John Nelson, “we might as well get some 
sleep. We'll probably know in the morning.” 

But they got little sleep that night. Strange, unearthly 
sounds rent the stillness and by dawn they were in a state 
bordering panic. 

When, about seven o’clock, they saw two men riding to- 
ward them, John Nelson took charge. “I don’t know what 
this means,” he said, “but let me handle it.” 

“Hello!” sang out one of the strangers. ‘“Didn’t know 
anybody was in here.” ‘This was no man from some dim 
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page of history—he was, rather, quite modern in appearance. 

“Suppose you thought you were having a nightmare last 
night, eh?” he laughed. 

“That we did,” answered John Nelson. ‘“We’re still not 
sure that we didn’t.” 

“Well, it’s all quite tame,” replied the newcomer. ‘We're 
shooting a picture up here—called ‘Coronado’s Ghost.’ ” 





“Then all this—Indians and everything,” John Nelson 
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began, “are merely 

“Props,” said the picture man. “A few of the redskins 
are real, from the reservation; but most of ’em are fresh 
from wild Hollywood!” he grinned. ‘Well, I guess we'll 
get started shooting. This is a swell spot for our last se- 
quence. See you later!” The two strangers rode off. 

“Pooh,” said Chuck. ‘‘A movie outfit—‘Coronado’s Ghost,’ 
huh? Well, it’s an appropriate place.” 

Ronnie had wandered off again. Suddenly they heard his 
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shout. He was turning cartwheels when they reached him. 
It was at the pile of old reeds. They were scattered all about 
and some of them were broken. Ronnie held one out. 

“Look!” he cried. ‘“‘Here’s our silver!” 

John Nelson whistled. ‘““My word, it’s true. Look at that, 
will you. Why, there’s hundreds of pounds of silver in those 
reeds. Come on, lads, let’s get busy.” 

*“How did you discover it, Ronnie?” Chuck asked, as he 
began breaking the dried shell from a long strip of silver. 

“I didn’t,” answered Ronnie. “Coronado did. His horses 
ran through this pile and scattered the reeds about. Good 
old Coronado!” 


TOM TICKLEBY AND HIS NOSE 


Little Tom Tickleby, 
Answer me quickleby! 
Why is your nose so long? 
“T use it,” said he, 
“For a flute, as you see, 
And it greatly improves my song.” 


Little Tom Tickleby, 
Answer me quickleby! 
Why do you run so fast? 
“I’m hoping,” said he, 
“If right swiftly I flee, 
To catch up with my nose at last!” 


—By Laura E. RicHarps 
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SINGING SEAMEN 


LonG ago and before steam boats were even imagined, 
merchandise from the far away East was carried to the West 
on sailing vessels. It was hard work doing all the business of 
sailing by hand, and perhaps singing as they worked made it 
seem easier to the sailors. They went from port to port and 
were away from their homes so long that they made up songs 
like “Hanging Johnny” to amuse themselves. These songs are 
called sea chanteys. One man who was a good chantey singer 
sang the story part, the solo, and then all the sailors came in 
together on the chorus. 























And they calls me Hang-ing John-ny. Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! 
. And they hanged my poor oldfath-er. Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! 
. And they hanged my poor old moth-er. Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! 
And they say Ihangedfor mon-ey. Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! 
But I nev-erhanged no-bod- y. Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! 
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1. And they calls me Hang-ing John-ny. So hang, boys, hang. 
(Repeat verses 2, 3, 4, 5) (Repeat second chorus) 
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SAMBO AND THE SNOW 
MOUNTAINS 


By WaLTER DE LA MARE 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


THE Story So Far: Sambo’s great-grandfather had been a 
king in his own country, where to be black was bliss. But 
Sambo felt far from blissful in the white man’s land, where 
he worked as errand boy for the fashionable Dr. Grimble. 
So anxiously did Sambo pine to be white like everyone else 
that one night he slipped quietly away, in the doctor’s stead, 
to visit a sick old lady, the last Miss Bleech. Her name and 
her address—White Slopes, the Snow Mountain—fascinated 
Sambo. But when he finally reached White Slopes, Sambo 
began to tremble. Suppose the last Miss Bleech asked him 
questions, discovered that he had stolen his medicines, that 
he was not a doctor! What then? 


Part THREE 


PresEntTLy, Sambo came to the back of the house. Apart 
from the faint-colored shadows cast by the sunlight on its 
roofs and walls, it was white all over. Here there were many 
little outhouses like beehives capped with snow, and they 
seemed to have been all of them freshly whitened. Peeping 
about Sambo saw in a corner under the house a large tub or 
butt, put there as if to catch the rain. He stole over and, 
lifting himself by his hands to its edge, peeped in. 
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The butt was half full of a thick white liquid, like white- 
wash. He hauled himself up, and stooping over, broke the 
thin sheet of ice that wrinkled its surface, and dipped in his 
finger. It came out white as milk. If the tip of a finger, 
why not his whole body? Surely here was the end of all his 
troubles! 

He hesitated no more. He stripped off his ermine cloak, 
his silver-buttoned tunic, his black trousers, his shirt, his 
shoes, everything he had on. And there and then, naked and 
shuddering with the cold, he climbed up over the edge of 
the butt, let himself down, and three times over dipped him- 
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self head to foot in the creamy ice-cold water—face, hands, 
wooly hair and all. Once safely out, he ran about until he 
was caked dry. Then he put on his clothes again. No one, 
it seemed, had heard his splashing, no one had seen him. But 
as he was snapping-to the silver clasp of the cloak at his 
throat, having put on his master’s goggles from out of his 
basket, he heard a little noise. Out of its dark shining eyes 
a gentle deer stood watching him in the snow. It was horn- 
less and as white as he himself, nor did it start back or 
hasten away when he came near. And because of the friend- 
liness of the deer, he was afraid no more. Cloaked and peer- 
ing, he went round to the front of the house, and mounting 
the steps, knocked solemnly on the great door. 

It was opened by the butler. Sambo had never seen one 
so old or so odd to look at. Over a long starched waistcoat 
his spotless swallow-tailed coat almost brushed the floor. His 
nose was even broader and flatter than Sambo’s, his lips as 
thick and his hair as wooly, and, except for his face, he was 
almost as white. He looked sorrowful, too, and full of care. 
And though Sambo’s lips were stiff, partly with the white- 
wash and partly because he was telling a lie, Sambo told him 
not who he was but who he was uot. He then asked him 
how his mistress did, and if she were well enough to see the 
doctor. 

““Ah, massa, massa,” replied the old butler, lifting his hands 
in grief, ““worser and worser!” And without another word 
he led Sambo up the wide white staircase and along a corridor 
whose windows looked out upon the mountains, and then he 
tapped at a door. 

When Sambo saw the last Miss Bleech in her great bed, 
her high, narrow, silvery head reclining on the pillows, her 
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far-away blue eyes fixed on the window in front of her, he 
knew that she was not long for this world. It seemed she 
must be at least ninety-eight, if not even ninety-nine. Her 
voice was so small and low he could scarcely hear what she 
said to him. But when the butler told her who this visitor 
was, she smiled at Sambo. She was rejoiced to see him, even 
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though she could see him but dimly. Not too dimly, how- 
ever, to realize that this was not only the whitest of doctors 
that had ever come to do her good, but the whitest of human 
beings. And of all things in the world she loved white best, 
though Sambo did not know this, then. 

But first, she thought only of his comfort. She bade the 
butler show him to his room. It had been specially prepared 
against the coming of the visitor whom she had been pining 
so much to see, and it was next her own. She told Sambo, 
as he stood there—small, staring, and motionless at the foot 
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of her bed—that she knew how cold and wearisome a journey 
his had been. Nor did the old lady so much as sigh when 
she said she would not be troubling him for long. Her one 
hope was that he would stay with her as many days as he 
could spare. 

Sambo, who had often mimicked his master’s speech and 
manners behind his back, imitated them as well as he could 
now. He told the old lady that he thought she was looking 
a little better, and that he would do his best to make her 
quite well again. So long as there is breath in the body, he 
said, there is hope. “Care, fijjick, sleep,” he said, lifting a 
finger. 

Day after day he tended the old lady, putting so small a 
pinch of his master’s powders into her physic-bottles and so 
much Nicey-Nicey that she enjoyed taking her medicine, 
and would even sip instead of merely swallowing. Sambo 
would sit for hours in silence at her bedside, touching her 
hand now and again with his rough-washed fingers, not in 
order to tell if she were feverish but merely to comfort her, 
and to prove that he was there. And the longer he stayed 
with her the more she came to find ease and comfort in 
his company, and the sadder Sambo grew, first, to think that 
she was now too old ever to be young again, and next, that 
he was deceiving her. But try as he might, and though he 
often lay long hours awake brooding on this, he could not 
find words to tell the old lady, whom he now loved dearly, 
what a dreadful net of falsehood he was in. 

Once when the black was beginning to dim his whiteness 
he had to steal down to the outhouses for another coat. And 
though this time the sudden shock of cold from his tub 
brought on a hacking cough, fortunately, packed up in his 
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basket, he had brought with him a powder good for coughs, 
and as his patient did not need it, he took it himself. 

When his cough was better, he would sometimes sing to 
her, in his shrill falsetto, songs of his own people that he had 
heard as a child. Among her favorites, and his, was the 
lament beginning, “Weep no more, my lady!” And as he 
sang it, the black rolling eyes of the child would meet the 
faded blue of his friend’s and it was as if by the mere grace 
of the music they shared an unsearchable secret. 

Then, for better cheer, Sambo would warble up, “Shine, 
shine, Moon!” or, “So Early in the Morning,” though at the 
words, 


When I was young, I used to wait, 
On Massa’s table lay the plate, 

Pass the bottle when him dry, 

Brush away the blue-tail fly... . 


his memory ran back in a flash to his master, and his voice 
shook. 

At length, one afternoon, after a long silence as he sat 
on his customary stool by the great bed, he asked the old 
lady if she minded things looking what they are not. And 
he turned his face full into the light as he said it. 

“Why, but no, my dear kind doctor,” she replied to him. 
“It is not what things /ook like that matters most; but what 
they are.” When she was young, she went on—almost as 
if without knowing it, she were reading his thoughts—once, 
when she was young she had loved colors—every faintest 
color and hue and tint visible in the rainbow. But all colors, 
her father had explained to her lie hidden in white. “White,” 
her father had told her, “is not a color at all. It is all 
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colors.” She had never forgotten that. And the longer she 
lived, she told Sambo, the more she had come to delight in 
white: snowdrops, anemones, dew before the sun rises, hoar- 
frost, foam of falling water, the sea’s spray. So at last she 
had come to live in these mountains where there was snow 





nearly all the year round, and all living creatures shared its 
splendor. 

He asked her then if she had ever traveled in the Black 
Man’s Land. Was it not a dreadful thing, he entreated her, 
to be born like that? Black? 


“Why no, dear doctor,” she assured him eagerly. ‘Never 
tome. That again is what my father used to tell me. White 
gives back all colors, black welcomes them in. What is the 
center of every seeing human eye, he would say; black. Be- 
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sides all things on earth have an outside and an inside. A 
black man whose mind is free from darkness and his heart 
from cruelty is in truth whiter than any one whose soul is in 
the shades.” 

“Ay,” said Sambo in a sad voice. ‘‘And de blackest ob all, 
dat is a lie!” And he hastened out of the room. 

It was curious perhaps that one so young as he, and with 
so little royal blood left in him by now, should have wept 
as he did at the thought of a lie. But weep he did. 

That night after he had given the old lady her medicine, 
when he had seen that she was in comfort and had lit her 
wax candle in the silver candle-stick beside her bed, he bade 
her goodnight, and locked himself into his room. 

A shallow tin white bath lay underneath his bed. He 
dragged it out in front of his dressing-table and emptied 
the cold water out of his jug into it. There was no more 
than an inch or two of water in the shallow bath, and he 
was three coats thick with whitewash. So that it took him 
a long time to sponge and rub and scrape himself black 
again, or as nearly black as he could manage. When he had 
finished and was dry, he lay down on the sofa to rest awhile, 
for he wished to rise at daybreak. Then he would tell the 
old lady all he was, his one fear being that it might make 
her worse. But it was impossible the next morning to make 
the last Miss Bleech worse, for when Sambo went in at day- 
break, she was dead. 

He stood at the foot of the bed, gazing out of his black- 
ness at the placid face upon the pillow, at the bird-like hands 
on the counterpane. And he nodded his wooly head, in his 
grief as if to say, too late! At last he stole nearer and ven- 
tured to put out his ink-black fingers and touch her hand. 
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“Sambo am here, lady,” he whispered very softly. 

And as in his misery he stood there, he saw beside the can- 
dlestick a slip of paper, folded in two. “My last wishes” 
was written on it and beside it was a long envelope, sealed 
down. Sambo took the slip of paper to the window, and in 
a few minutes he had read the message within. 

“Dear friend, and far more than Doctor,” it said, “after 
your kindness and goodness to me, beyond any medicine, I 
wish to leave you all Ihave. You will see that my butler and 
the others shall never want. Take care of the animals, and 
never put on anything but white for me. And may heaven 
bless you. Emily Bleech.” 

Sambo read this over and over, then put it back where 
he had found it. His grief and love were almost greater 
than he could bear, but there was only one thing he could 
do. Having emptied his bath-water out of the window, he 
hastened downstairs. Not a soul was stirring. Three times 
Sambo dipped himself from crown to sole in the great tub, 
and came out like chalk. He was doing what his friend 
wished him to do. 

After a few days had gone by, and Sambo’s heart was less 
troubled, he did one or two things that he wished for him- 
self. He made up a parcel of money—containing twice as 
much as he had borrowed from his master when he ran 
away—one single Stars-and-Stripes bank-note with a great 
many noughts on it to pay for the ermine cloak, and a hun- 
dred dollars over for the missing medicine. This parcel he 
dispatched secretly to the doctor with From Sambo written 
inside the paper, but no address. At the same time he sent 
fifty dollars to the most famous candy shop in the doctor’s 
town, telling them to deliver to Mr. Tooth-the-Dentist’s 
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boy a large jar of Maple Sugar, a keg of dates, a cake of a 
black dainty made of molasses called brandy-bread, and a 
blue-and-white pot of the finest Chinese ginger. 

After all, Sambo thought, he might never have come to 
the Snow Mountains if it had not been for this caterwauling 
young vagabond, and he would know by this that Sambo 
was “off the streets!” As for the butler and the other 
servants, they could never even have hoped for a kinder 
master. “Of all de massas he was best.” 

And yet, in the years that followed, as he lived on at peace 
in his mansion in the Snow Mountains, gazing out of his 
window—a thing he never wearied of—a strange craving at 
times would creep into Sambo’s mind. At this he would 
steal to his looking-glass, and confront that speckless face of 
chalk from eyes as motionless and dark as basalt. 

“© but for a moment,” a voice would cry out on him as 
if from the very recesses of his being, ““O but for a moment, 
to be black again!” And always, to silence the voice, Sambo 
would pick a few snow-flowers and go down and lay them 
on his old friend’s grave. There he would stay for a few 
moments, alone in the valley, looking up at the tranquil hills, 
and then, slowly and solemnly shaking his whitewashed head, 
would return again—comforted. 


The End 
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BABY POSSUM 


By AGNEs AKIN ATKINSON 


Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


Pinxy Toes was a new-born baby possum. He was only as 
big as a bean. His ears were so tiny that they couldn’t be 
seen at all. His eyes were so tight-shut that he couldn’t open 
them had he wanted to. 

But he did have something that looked like legs on the 
ends of which were tiny feet with hooks that would soon 
grow into toes. With the aid of these hooks, Pinky Toes and 
the eight pink bundles that were his brothers and sisters 
climbed foot over foot through the mass of fur on their 
mother’s body. They crawled into the pouch that was 
snugly fitted in the skin under Mother Possum’s stomach. 
This pouch-pocket was lined with yellow, wooly fur as soft 
as the down from a goose’s back. 

When all the babies were safely in the pouch Mother Pos- 
sum closed the doorway so tightly that it was as if it had been 
zippered shut. The little possums clung to this haven of 
food and shelter until they were about five weeks old. Pinky 
Toes now had two ears, small but good ears; he had four 
legs and four feet with the pinkest toes; but best of all, he 
could open and shut his eyes. Because these eyes were made 
to see in the darkness as well as the light, Pinky Toes could 
see his brothers and sisters. 
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As the babies grew, their pouch home stretched and 
stretched. One day when Pinky Toes was about two months 
old, he found he could poke his head through the slit that 
was the opening of his home without falling out. While 
Mother Possum walked about from place to place searching 
for food, Pinky Toes watched the ground, the only part of 
the big forest world he could see from his up-side-down 
doorway. 

One day when the sun was shining bright and warm, 
Mother Possum lay down and opened her pouch. The little 
possums tumbled all over each other trying to wriggle out. 
They scrambled up on their mother’s back. Some of them 
clung to her legs, neck and head, while others hung to her 
fur. They were soft fuzzy little creatures, and cunning in 
their baby fashion. With nine fat babies clinging all over 
her, Mother Possum had great difficulty searching for food. 

One night after hours of searching and finding little to 
eat, Mother Possum lost all patience. Not waiting to take 
her babies to their own home in the old hollow log, she 
crawled under an overhanging rock, lay down in the sand and 
opened wide her pouch. There before the tired babies was 
their dinner. With grunts and squirms they drank until they 
couldn’t hold another drop. One by one, they fell asleep. 

Pinky Toes filled his stomach too, but he didn’t go to sleep. 
He wasn’t a bit sleepy. He was so excited he didn’t know 
what to do. He rolled and tumbled, stretched and yawned. 
Then he ambled close and snuggled down beside his mother’s 
long snout. In her own way, she told him many things about 
the forest and its dangers. The baby possum listened, his 
shoe-button eyes wide, ears cocked forward. 

Pinky Toes closed his eyes, just to rest them, for he wasn’t 
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a bit sleepy. Oh, no! He nodded! Then he jerked his head 
up, quickly, only to open his mouth in a wide yawn. Just 
when he was about to go fast asleep, a black round shadow 
raised itself up and slowly swung back and forth not very 
far from where Pinky Toes lay beside his mother. The lit- 
tle possum was instantly wide awake. 

He lay very still and watched the long black shadow. It 
slowly swung this way, then that way. It raised its flat head 
higher until its mottled body extended a foot or more up in 
the air, swaying back and forth. At intervals the rattlesnake 
flung out its black forked tongue. Its beady eyes never left 
those of Pinky Toes. 

The little possum was so frightened that all he could do 
was hiss. His eyes were stretched as wide as he could get 
them. His tiny mouth opened in a menacing grin. 

Suddenly and without any warning, he was snatched away. 
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He relaxed every muscle. He pretended he was dead. He 
was “playing possum,” waiting for the dreaded thing to 
strike. When nothing happened, he opened one eye and 
peeped out. There, close beside him was his mother. 

Then he heard a mean, loud snarl. He hadn’t known his 
mother could make such a noise. He saw her lunge forward, 
saw her grab the swaying shadow by the back of the neck! 
In another minute the snake that had made the black shadow 
was dead and his mother was busily chewing off its head. 

While the baby possums pulled and mauled at the long 
body of the snake, Mother Possum gave them their first 
lesson on how to grab a snake by the back of the neck and 
sink their sharp teeth into its spinal column. She showed 
them how to tear off the tough skin, leaving the meat, tender 
and white, waiting for their hungry teeth. 

Pinky Toes pulled off bits of the meat and loudly chewed, 
smacking his lips. He ate until his sides stuck out like round 
watermelons. When he couldn’t hold another bite, he licked 
his toes just as he had seen his mother lick her toes. Finally, 
he and his brothers and sisters snuggled down beside their 
mother and, almost before they knew it, were sound asleep. 


TURKISH PROVERBS 
Recalled and translated by SHAH-MIR EFFENDI 
Better no eyes than no sense. 


He who leaves his head at home, loses his hat in the street. 


He who does not appreciate the little, cannot appreciate the 
much. 
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SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 


By Laura OsMAN VRUWINK 


Do rou remember the first time you ever heard the story 
of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs? Neither doI. You 
may say, “It’s in Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Mr. Grimm must 
have made it up ever so long ago.” But who was Mr. Grimm? 
Well, he was really two Mr. Grimms—brothers—and they 
did not make up the stories at all. 

Before there were books and newspapers and printing 
presses to print them, Story-tellers went from town to town 
to tell what was happening in other parts of the known world. 
When things happened that they could not understand they 
called it magic and they told of fairies and dwarfs, of lepre- 
chauns and brownies, little people who did both good and evil 
to others. 

After the printing press was invented about 1440, the com- 
mon people went on telling these stories, but the learned men 
who printed books thought them silly and for 300 years no 
one bothered to publish them. Then the Grimm brothers 
began to collect these tales. They traveled all over Germany. 
They talked with a great many people and wrote down more 
than 200 stories. They heard Cinderella and Snow White and 
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Rumplestiltskin and other favorites, and wrote them down. 

Soon we can see Snow White and all the seven dwarfs and 
hear them talk in an R-K-O production. Snow White will 
be just as we imagine her, for the animators in the Walt Dis- 
ney Studios have made her as beautiful and charming as pos- 
sible. She is lovely in person and lovely in character. She is 
also domestic and when she finds the dwarfs’ house in the 
wood untidy and dirty, her love of neatness and cleanliness 
prompts her to put the house in order. 

In the film each of the seven dwarfs has a distinct personal- 
ity. “Doc,” the leader, is self-important and pompous; 
“Happy” is fat and jolly; “Sleepy” is always yawning but he 
is smart and keen; “Grumpy” is grouchy but has a soft heart; 
“Dopey” is sly and mischievous and a little “balmy”; 
“Sneezy” has hay fever and finds his sneezing very incon- 
venient; “Bashful” is kind and willing but very shy. But all 
together they are wise and loyal and their love for Snow 
White protects her from the Evil Queen. 

You will like Snow White. It is a grand story brought to 
life by fine artists in beautiful color and accompanied by 
music which will set your toes to tapping and leave songs in 
your hearts. How surprised the first story teller would be if 
he could look in today and see his heroine talking and dancing 
before his eyes. He would be surer than ever that magic exists. 


. 
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Drawing by Ropert LAWSON from UNDER THE TENT OF THE SKY 


ALL ABOUT ANIMALS 


WHEN you think of animal stories, many of you will think 
first of Kurt Wiese who has illustrated THE JUNGLE Book, 
ALL THE Mowc ti STorigs, and BaMBI, to mention only a 
few favorites. And Honk THE Moose, of course, is as 
famous as any of the others. 

Kurt Wiese has a genius for drawing animals which is 
enriched by his travels in far parts of the world. He knows 
the water buffalo of China, the kangaroos and wallabies of 
Australia, the elephants and tigers of India. Now, ap- 
parently, he also knows the polar bears and foxes of the 
Arctic, for he has illustrated a story called THE Potar BEAR 
Twins by Jane Tompkins (Stokes. $1.50). The story itself 
is a simple account of the daily adventures of two polar bear 
cubs during their first year, but the pictures of seals and ice- 
bergs, Eskimos and Arctic owls are an unforgettable intro- 
duction to Arctic wild life. 

Horses, dogs, elephants, birds, dolphins, each one has a 
story to tell in the new book by Alice Gall and Fleming Crew, 
EacH IN His Way (Oxford. $2). These are true stories 
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gleaned from the past, and each bird, beast, or fish in this 
book has had his portrait sketched by Kurt Wiese, who seems 
to have known these animals as friends. 

Just as there are few people who can write animal stories 
which seem to us real and true, so there are few artists who 
can draw animals “to the life.” Kurt Wiese is one of them. 
Dorothy Lathrop is another. 

ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE by Dorothy Lathrop (Stokes. $2) 
is the kind of picture book which is not limited to little chil- 
dren. It is not even intended especially for them. No one 
can look at it without understanding and sharing Dorothy 
Lathrop’s love for animals, large and small. Here is a feel- 
ing of the timelessness of animals, their superiority to the 
humans who also inhabit the earth. 

Three other new animal stories deserve special mention for 
their pictures as well as their stories. First there is a new 
Ernest Thompson Seton book, THE BioGRAPHY OF AN ARC- 
Tic Fox (Appleton-Century. $2), the vivid and tragic tale of 
Kalug and his mate. Second, there is PUNDA, THE TIGER 
Horse (Macmillan. $2) by Walter J. Wilwerding, who 
knows the East African jungle as you know your backyard. 
And third, there is a story of the California High Sierras, 
Tawny Gores HuntTInc by Allen Chaffee (Random House. 
$2), profusely illustrated by Paul Bransom, another famous 
interpreter of animal life. 

Hand in hand with these stories of animals, you will enjoy 
UNDER THE TENT OF THE SKY, a collection of poems all 
about animals (Macmillan. $2) selected by John E. Brewton 
and illustrated by Robert Lawson, whose drawings helped 
make FERDINAND famous. Robert Lawson’s animals are 
always both beautiful and amusing. 
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There must be magic, 
Otherwise, 

How could day turn to night? 

And how could sailboats, 
Otherwise, 

Go sailing out of sight? 

And how could peanuts, 
Otherwise, 

Be covered up so tight? 


—SARAH DEXTER, age 10 


WHY THE NIGHTINGALE SINGS AT NIGHT 


In the days of long ago there lived a King whose one happi- 
ness was gold. He cared nought for the joys of Spring, for 
the songs of birds nor for children’s laughter. 

This King was the Prince of Day. He ruled the dawn with 
an iron hand, but he had nothing to do with the governing of 
the night. This power belonged to a gracious and radiant 
Queen. 

The Queen guarded the sleeping birds and flowers and 
other forest friends. To her, gold was to be loathed. 
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On one pleasant summer day, the King was in an unusually 
disagreeable mood. He raged and stormed, tearing his hair 
in royal fury. He chanced by an open window that looked 
into the royal gardens, where the air was heavy with the 
fragrance of flowers. A proud nightingale was raising his 
voice in song, singing the praises of heaven. 

The King’s eyes flashed with fury. “Quiet! If you or 





your friends utter one more note every nightingale in the 
country will be killed,” he ordered. 

Heartsick, the bird took the sad news to all of his friends. 
They even sent embassies to the King asking him to please 
withdraw his command. But the King would not listen to 
their pleas, so the nightingales took their troubles to the Old 
One, an ancient nightingale, wise in the ways of the world. 

The Old One looked over his spectacles at the youngsters 
in his presence. “Our King is only King of Day. The night 
is a different land. Tell your troubles to the Queen of Night. 
She will solve your problems.” 
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When night came, a party of four excellent singers started 
for the palace of the Queen. Around the palace a soft silvery 
light shone, while in the distance the dark cloak of night 
shrouded the earth. The birds hopped in silence into the 
great palace door. They were admitted to the Queen’s room, 
where she sat upon her throne in shining splendor. She asked 
in a voice as soft as her velvet night, “What may I do for 
you?” ‘They told her and she smiled, a wonderful under- 
standing smile and said, “If you cannot sing by day, sing by 
night. Sing to your heart’s content. Warble through the 
night but be sure to sleep by day.” 

And so whenever you hear the strains of a nightingale’s 
song he is singing from his heart to his Queen of Night. 


—PriscrLLa McWIuiaMs, age 13 


Picture by HENRY HENDRICKSON, age 14 


WINTER 


In the winter I play in the snow 
I laugh “tho ho,” 
Sometimes I get a fall 
It hardly hurts at all. 
I laugh “tho ho.” 
— JONATHAN GOLDBERG, age 7 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. We 
invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories or essays from one hun- 
dred to three hundred words in length, short descriptions, interesting plays, 
stories of travels, puzzles, riddles, remarkable facts about nature and science. 
The best contributions will be printed each month. Be sure to put your full 
name and age on each contribution. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of STORY PARADE, published monthly at Camden, New Jersey, for October 1, 1937. 
STATE OF New Jersey..cccccccccccccccs San 
COUNTY OF Camden........ccccccccees — 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State of New York and county of New York, 
personally appeared Lockie Parker who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the editor of the STORY PARADE and that the following is, to the best of 
her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Business Manager, Beryl Parker, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., New York City. 

Association for Arts in Childhood (holds 100% of stock). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: There 
are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Signature of LOCKIE PARKER (editor). 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1937. 


BarBarA NOLEN. 


(My Commission expires March 30, 1938.) 


Special 
Combination 


Offer 











STORY PARADE RED BOOK (The Annual for 1937) 
and the next 12 issues of STORY PARADE MAGAZINE 
for only $2.50 


If you are starting a library or already have one, you will welcome 
THE Story PARADE RED Book. Or some friend may enjoy 
reading in this book the “favorites” you met in the magazine 
of 1937. 


The book and magazine may be sent to different addresses. 


STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 


I'd like to renew my subscription and send me Story Parade Red 
Book. Enclosed is $2.50. 
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LITTLE MISS CAPPO 
by Frances Gaither 


Twelve year old Cathie spends a happy 
year at school in Winston-Salem in 
1820. You will like to read about the 
quaint customs, her studies, her new 
friends, and the fun she has! There are 
many charming pictures by Hildegard 
Woodward. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 








Offering Unbiased Criticisms of Current Films 


MOTION PICTURE REVIEWS 


—A unique handbook for those who wish —Evaluation of suitability for children 
to choose their film fare with dis- listed according to age classifications. 
cretion. 

—Of great value to parents as reviews —Reviews are compiled from comments 
state suitability for children’s entertain- of university trained women who vol- 
ment. unteer services. 


Motion Picture Reviews published monthly by 


THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB - LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
American Association of University Women 
943 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10c PER COPY $1.00 THE YEAR 











Do you KNow the story of 
Jumbo, the great circus elephant? 
And the story of Cher Ami, the little 


5a ee eee nein eee rete: | 
carrier pigeon who saved the Lost 
Battalion in the World War? In the 


new animal book by Alice Gall and 


( 
Fleming Crew their stories are told, and the stories of eight other 
( 
+ 





famous animals: dogs, horses, elephants, and a dolphin. The 
drawings are by Kurt Wiese. EACH IN HIS WAY. $2.00 


OXFORD BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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" For Everyone Interested in Children 





Betty White 


SCHOOL of the DANCE 


Children’s Saturday Classes in 
the Dance and the Mime 


10 a. m. to 1 p. m. 
Phone or call for information. 
Visitors welcome. 


66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone. GRamercy 7-2331 





SING, SING— 
WHAT SHALL I SING? 


Collected by Jutta M. SEATON 
Indian and Cowboy songs, Rounds, 
Chanteys, Negro spirituals and 
other songs for singing circles. 
More than 150 highly singable 
songs published in mimeographed 
form. Price $1.00 
The Association for Arts in Childhood 





70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








WHATBOOKS FOR CHILDREN? 
By Josette Frank. A guide for parents 
to children’s reading with booklists 
selected by this Association. $2.00 


0 Enclosed is $2.00 for WHAT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN? 
0 Please send me information on your courses for parents. 
0 Enclosed is $1.00 for CHILD STUDY for one year. 
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CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION, 221 West 57th St., N. ¥. C. 


CHILD STUDY 
A journal of parent education giving 
expert practical advice by leading 
authorities. One year $1.00 











CHILDREN and BOOKS 


If you are interested in either or both 
you can’t help liking The Horn Book. 
Mrs. Becker says in the Herald 
Tribune: “For a magazine to stand 
at the right side of an adult selecter 
of Children’s Books, nothing surpasses 
The Horn Book. It has become an in- 
stitution as well as a periodical.” 


Send 50 cents for a single copy or 
$1.00 for a trial subscription of three 
issues. 


While they last we will send free with 
each order a reproduction of an old 
horn book beautifully printed from 
hand-set type. Please mention Srory 
PARADE on your order. 


THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE, 264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














Make Way for Young Critics! 
OUR OWN BOOK REVIEWS 


102 BOOKS FOR 1937 
Reviewed by Boys and Girls 


Many books of the year were read by 
school children, who wrote their opinions 
in brief reviews. They tell you what they 
like and why these books are good. The 
list will help grown-ups select books for 
other children to enjoy. 


Single copy, 20 cents; 10 copies, 15 cents each; 50 copies, 10 cents each. 


The Association for Arts in Childhood 


70 Fifth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 














